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Sit Joshua Reynolds's Wouse, Richmond Bill. 





oust with too many interesting 
tofrest ita celebri 
any po circumstance. Its ising bean 
formerly a 
beauties which are nowhere surpassed, 
who have 


-Hill, on the right- 

great gate leading into the 

park. The back windows of the house 
yen’ the finest view which even 


residence—its natural - 


Bt SP with an enchanting land- 
scape on both sides, as far as Hampton- 


Court. 
The late Rev. Thomas Maurice, in his 
-Hill, has 


of the 
the 


place :— 


“0 Thou! who oft from this enchanting height, 
Impress‘d with mingled wonder and delight, 
With morn's first blush, or evening's chasten'd 


ray, 
Over yon vast campaign stretch'’d thy wive 


survey. 
Oh, Revnotps! were thy genius mine, 
Thy vivid colouring, with bold design, 
With what resistless power Tas Sone should roll, 
What raptures kindle in the impassioned soul ! 
While the rich varied scene that breathes around, 
Far as proud Winpsor's towers the horizon 
bound, 
A picture brilliant 2s thy own should rise, 
As lovely past an‘ as cloudiess skies! 
And oer the bright poetic canvass flow 
The warmest colours that in nature glow; 
Here the bright saffron tints unrivall’éd 
There the rich carmine ail its glories shed, : 
Woods, mountains, vales, in all their blooming 


* 





pride, . 
And Thames for ever in my + ae glide. 
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The Snepelopedist, © 
OR CIRCLE UF THE SCIENCES. 
No. I. 


[In commencing a series of articles which 
will form a new, and we trust an interest- 
ing feature in the Mirror, it may per- 
haps be deemed necessary that we should 
in some explain our views or ob- 
ject. Under the title of the Encycro- 
PZDI8T, we intend to give in almost 
every number an account of some branch 
of science or art ; ‘to teach it in detail we 
do not profess, for our limits, as well as 
the great diversity’ of readers we have the 
honour to possess, preclude such an idea; 
indeed we never yet met with any work 
professing to embrace every subject, how- 
ever: volumitious it might be, that was 
generally satisfactory on any one point. 
ir object will be, rather to trace the his- 
tory of a science, and explain. or develope 
the theory of it, than to teach its practice, 
which those to whom it is an occupation 
noust either learn by other means than those 
afforded, by an encyclopedia, or remain 
‘unacquainted with them. We do not, 
however, mean to disrégerd practical hints 
when they can be offered: with advantage ; 
nor on such-o¢easions shall we hesitate in 
Kring: amaeere vings. ‘To trace 
gress of the sciences, and to show 
‘by’ whiat:steps “they have attained their 
t height, will form a prominent 
eature in. the ENcycLoP£p1sT, which 
tan scarcely, we presume, fail of exciting 
some interest not only ir the artisan, who 
may be more immediately concerned with 
the particular branch of science or art 
treated of, but in the general reader. 
Had we determined on any systematic 
arrangement, we should perhaps have 
conymenced with Agriculture, as the first 
of the arts as well as of necessities ; but 
although this is the case, yet we suspect 
there are many other sciences better un- 
derstood.. We.shall not, however, con- 
fine ourselves to any positive order in the 
choice of subjects ; and this we are the 
more inclined to, because we do expect 
considerable aid in this department of the 
Mrrnor, from some of our numerous 
and highly intelligent correspondents. 
The first subject we have selected is that 
of Architecture.—Ep, } 


ARCHITECTURE. 


Ir is well observed in Brewster’s Edin- 
burgh Encyclopedia, that “ Architec- 
ture, if considered in the utmost extent 
of the word as the art of building, com. 
ptehends everything where artificial con- 
struction {s ‘required, from the most in- 


, 
' 


ignificant utensils to the most magni- 


8 
.. ficent and most complicated work of 


man.” Such a field is, however, far too 
wide for us; and even confining architec- 
ture to the three grand divisions of Civil, 
Military, and Naval, we shall, for the 
present at least, further restrict ourselves, 
and treat only of Civil Architecture. 

The origin of architecture is unknown ; 
that, however rude, it must have been 
practised in some way or other, is evident 
from the sacred writings, where we are 
told that Cain, the second man, and the 
first born of human beings, ‘* builded a 
city, and called the name of. the city 
after the name of his son Enoch.” 'Whe- 


ther this city consisted of a series of hats, , 


constructed of branches and twigs.of trees, 
like the wigwams of the American In- 


dians, or of tents made by ‘covering a pole ' 
with the skins of animals, we know: not. : 
Vitruvius, a celebrated architeet in’ the : 
age of Augustus, who wrote more than | 


eighteen centuriés 


men took their idea. o! 


1uts from bitds- 


nests, and construeted them of ‘a conic. 


figure; but finding this form-—inconve- 
nient, on account of its inclined sides, 
ve them afterwards a cubical form. 
our large upright beams, on which 
were placed four horizontally, ..he-.con- 
siders the ground-work of the building, 
the intervals being filled with branches 
interwoven, and covered with clay. 
Mankind improving in the art of build. 
ing, methods were discovered to make 
huts durable, and even handsome as well 
as convenient; the roof was raised in 
order to throw off the rain, wood build- 
ings were set aside, and stately edifices of 
stone erected. So extraordinary, how- 
ever, did architecture seem, at or a short 
time before the Christian era, that Strabo 
and Pausanias, in conformity to an an- 
cient custom, ascribe every architectural 
work of extraordinary magnitude, and to 
which the exertions of human labour then 
appeared inadequate, to the Cyclops; and 
hence was that style which is supposed 
to have preceded the invention of the 
orders, termed Cyclopwan masonry or 
architecture. Dr. Clarke says, the Cy- 


clopzan of Tiryns exhibits 
lancet arches almost as ancient as the 
time of Abraham ! 


The general character of the Cyclo- 
pean style, says Mr. Fosbroke, in his 
Encyclopaedia of Antiquities, “is im- 
mense blocks without cement, and though 
the walls are now i lar, from t 
smaller stones, which filled up the inter- 
stices having disappeared ; yet they were 
once sO compact as to seem an entire 
mass. .The stones at the foundation were 
smaller than those above.” 
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Were it not diverging into military ar- 
chitecture, we might dwell on this era of 
the art, since it is only fortresses that 
were sufficiently durable to tuate 
specimens of the style which Mr. Hazil- 
ton, in the Archezo!ogia, divides into four 


eras, 

The first or oldest is that used at Tiryns 
and. Mycenz, consisting of blocks of 
various sizes, of which the interstices are 
or were filled up with small stones. 

The second era, as at Iulis and Delphi, 
is marked by polygonal stones, which 
nevertheless fit into each other with great 
nicety.. In this style there are no courses. 


The third style, as in the Phocian sal, 


cities, and in some of Beeotia and Argolis, 
is distinguished. by the work being made 
in courses, and the stones, though of une- 
qual size, being of the same height. 

The fourth and youngest style, presents 
horizontal courses of masonry, not always 
of the same height, but formed of stones, 
which are all rectangular. ‘This style 
waa chiefly confined to Attica. 

“The gate of the lions at Mycenez is 
said to be one of the finest specimens of 
this species of architecture. Euripides 
calls Mycene, a Cyclopean city; and 
Homer mentions it as anterior to the 
Trojan war. 


he Egyptians, who Soingnsiee 
themselves very early in a knowledge of 
the arts, borrowed their style of architec- 


ture from India,* whose columns, as being 
excavated . gery massy, “ibe = 
consequently heavy, but astounding, by 
pps om eid The general style of 
tian architecture is easily explained. 

t simply consists of enormous b‘ocks, 
thick columns, walls narrowing upwards 
with immense impending cornices, but no 
iments, because, as it never rains in 

t, there was no necessity for these, 

or roofs. Towers are in the form of trun- 
cated pyramids; and the capitals of the 
columns are continuations of the shaft, 
carved with leaves ; for the first improve- 
ment upon the Indian plan was taken 
from the vegetable kingdom. The earliest 
tian column was simply a stalk of 

the lotus, topped by its calix; the base of 
the column tat least at Hermopolis) was 
the foot of the same plant, at its issue 
from the root, the part nearest the shaft 
being a bundle of lotus stems. At Philz, 
where occurs the finest style of the last 
era of tian power, the capitals of 
the columns are, the most beautiful, the 


* Some. idea may be formed of the vast gran- 
deur of the architecture in India, when we state 
that the dwellings and temples excavated out of 
a.mouatain of granite at Elora, in the East 
Indies, extend upwards of a mile and a quarter 
in length. © ; 

G2 


most iously composed, and the best 
executed of all those which Denon saw 
in Egypt. The’ lotus is the ornament, 
which reigned every where; and it is 
interlaced with infinite grace in the volutes 
of the Ionic Composite capitals. In 
short, the calix of a flower above a bundle 
of its stalks ted the form of the 
column, base, and capital. 

It was observed by Strabo, that “ the 
Egyptians worshipped every divinity but 
the Graces ;” and this remark was cer- 
tainly true as to their buildings, which were 
distinguished by forests of columns, ave- 
nues of sphinxes, lions or rams, all colos- 
large moles with immense colossal 
statues in front of them, &c. The most 
surprising feature in the architecture of 
the Egyptians, is its massy and gigantic 
character, of which the pyramids are ex- 
isting proofs. We might also mention 
the Labyrinth, which, according to Hero- 
dotus, enclosed three thousand the 
obelisks, &c. These were constructed 
of such huge pieces of stone, that even 
with the modern knowledge of the me- 
chanical arts, we feel astonished how 
they could have been placed in the posi- 
tions they occupy. 

From the architecture of t, we 
proceed to that of Greece, where less 
wealth but more taste prevailed, and 
where, indeed, architecture, as a science, 
may be said to have been since 
it is to the Greeks that we owe the true 
proportions of architecture as exemplified 
in the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian orders 
which we derive from them, 

Vitruvius says, that the rustic cabin 
served as a model among the Greeks for 
the most superb edifices, which men ever 
built upon the surface of the earth ; but 
architecture and other arts do not appear 
to have been born in Greece ; they were 
brought thither from Egypt and India. 
It is therefore the East, and probably Asia 
on this side the Euphrates, which must 
be considered as the birth place of that 
architecture which Greece brought to the 
highest perfection. 

he architecture of the Asiatic Greeks 
was elegant, luxuriant, and in some de- 
gree fanciful, but that whfch prevailed in 
Greece itself and her European colonies, 
was of a style more chaste and severe. It 
was among the Greeks that 


—— Palaces and lofty domes arose, 
These for di ion and for pi 


The monuments which yet remain of 
Greek architecture are not wnly enlentie, 
but so numerous, as to show that it must 
have been very widely diffused. These 
vast remains of splendour and power in 
the public buildings of the Greeks are 
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not only to be found in the great ruling 
states, such as Athens, Corinth, and Sy- 
racuse, but in little obscure republics, 
such as Pestum, Segesta, and Selinus, 
whose names alone can be gleaned from 
history by the diligence of the antiquary ; 
yet has the last and most obscure of these 
little states left buildings, which s' 

in size, strength, and solidity of the con- 
struction, not only all that the greatest 
potentates of iodions times have been 
able to accomplish ; but all that was ever 
produced by the unlimited resources and 
unlimited despotism = a Roman > 
perors. The portico of the great temple 
of Selinus, in Bicily, which is one of the 
six still remaining, prostrate and in ruins, 
on the site - , sight By oamg se fu a 
double peristyle t columns in t, 
and aie in h, each of which 
was ten feet in diameter, and fifty feet 
in height. 

Were it not, (as is well observed in 
the “ Antiquities of Ionia,” published by 
the Society of Dilettanti,) for such testi- 
monies as these, the measurements of 
buildings given by Herodotus and Diodo- 
rus, would have been deemed as fabulous 
as their military musters or civil compu- 
tations. We should have been asked 
triumphantly, whence came the artists, 
‘ tools, and provisions; or from what re- 
sources did little barren states, destitute 
alike of any foreign trade or foreign do- 
minions, that we know or ever heard of, 
find means to maintain, in unproductive 
labour, such immense numbers of hands 
as such buildings must necessarily have 
required 2 To this we could have given 
no answer; and can give none now, but 
by pointing to the vast piles that still re- 
sist the destructive waste of time, and 
more destructive malignity of man; and 
bidding them attest the truth, and vindi- 
eate the character of venerable historians, 
from the cavils of that petulant ingenuity, 
which is ever labouring to perplex where 
it cannot instruct, and to thicken dark. 
ness where it cannot diffuse light. 

It is, however, pretty near certain, that 
these great structures were not the works 
of particular states, but that some of them 
were erected at the expense of the several 
confederated states. 

It was in Greece and Italy successively 
that architecture received the different 
modifications which in the end were de- 
nominated orders. The Etruscans and 
the Dorians departed the least from the 
ancient simplicity and a heavy style. 
The Ionians introduced some elegancies 
and a kind of effeminacy; and when 
Greece afterwards became the metropolis 
of the Fine tarts, architecture was more 
ornamented, and luxury even entered into 


it. Of the several styles we shall have to 
speak when we come to treat of the orders 
more distinctly. 

The Romans borrowed their architec. 
ture from the Greeks, but did not imitate 
them in the modesty of their private 
dwellings, or in their general taste and 
judgment. The Tuscan order is more 
tude than that of the Greeks, and the 
Composite more gaudy. The differcnce 
between Greek and Roman architecture 
is so well illustrated in Gell and Randby’s 
“ Pompeiana,” that we shall conclude 
our present article with quoting their ob- 
servations :— 

“ Yet some columns, peculiar to Greece 
and her colonies, are not to be found in 
any instance of Roman antiquity. The 
ray specimens of the Doric order vary 

om the early columns of Corinth to the 
later of Athens from four to six diameters 
in height ; but these, it should be re- 
marked, were used in public edifices, 
where grandeur of character and solidity 
of effect were required. The remains of 
the Peripteral Temple approach the ear- 
liest proportions. In some instances this 
order at Pompeii is as slender as eight 
diameters ; but the Greek character of 
the detail is always preserved, and it has 
no base. Barbarously executed, a curious 
method of ornamenting the capital may 
be observed in some of the columns of the 
forum. 

‘¢ Whatever was the original form of the 
Tonic capital, it is certain that the most 
important specimens ever executed still 
remain upon the shores of Asia Minor, 
where the fronts and flanks are different 
in their form. At the Temple of Apollo 
at Phygalcia, older than any of these, 
every face is made to correspond—a prac- 
tice coinciding with most specimens of 
this order at Pompeii, and to which the 
Athenian architect was obliged 
at each angle of his building. 

“The Corinthian can y be called a 
Greek order ; and, its proportions seem to 
have been so far misunderstood at Pom- 
peli, that its last AEdile, accustomed to 
an eight-diameter Doric, allowed a co- 
lonnade in proportion less than six dia- 
er to be see gee Mages this age 

e original more simple proportion 
the Dorie, loaded witha silos of incon- 
gtuous plaster ornaments, of which every 
repetition differed in detail, was still fur- 
ther deprived of an roach to con- 
sistency, when delivered oyér to the 
painter to be finished with an endless 
variety of gaudy colours, covering every 
inch of its surface. 

‘¢With the Greeks, architectural orna- 
ments may be com to those parasi- 
tical plants which, continually inter- 


to resort 
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twining, climb to the tops of the lofticst 
trees, and pass from branch to branch 
without injuring the universal grandeur 
of character in the various species which 
they embellish. With this feeling, where 
profusion of decoration was introduced in 
the more simple order, it was not carved, 
but the unbroken forms of the moulding 
were preserved, and painted ; whereas, 
with the Romans, all distinction of ser- 
vice was frittered away in an endless 
maze of fret-work. At Pompeii, the 
columns are continually, by means of 
plaster, altered from one species to 
another; and, of course, those proportions 
of diameter to height, which the eye ex- 
pects to vary with the several orders, are 
every where violated.” 
(To be continued. ) 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF 
ALL NATIONS. 
No. II. 


_ 
THE ABYSSINIANS.— 
(For the Mirror.) 


Tue customs practised by the African 
nations are highly singular, but few more 
so than those of the Abyssinians. Our 
knowledge of this interesting people is but 
limited, and we are principally indebted to 
that enterprising traveller, Mr. Bruce, for 
our information on the subject. The Abys- 
sinians are governed by an emperor, by 
them called Negus, who possesses abso- 
lute power, who is, according to 
their annals, a descendant of king Solo. 
mon, by the queen of Sheba. The name 
of the reigning monarch at Mr. Bruce’s 

, was Tecla Haimanout; he 
was a handsome young man, of a fair 
complexion, and considered an accom- 
P but severe prince.* <A descrip. 
tion of an Abyssinian coronation has 
been already given in Nu. CLI. of the 
Mirror, but it remains to be added, 
that the ceremonies there related were 
— at a period when — was in 
ts greatest. prosperity. e present form 
of inauguration is A) follows :—The king 


is anointed with plain oil of olives, 
“ which (says Mr. Bruce) being poured 
upon the crown of his head, he rubs into 


his long hair indecently enough with both 
his hands, pretty much as his soldiers do 
with theirs when they get access to plenty 
of butter.” A custom, happily unknown 
in Europe, exists, or did exist, in Abys- 
sinia ; I mean that of confining the royal 
family, during life, on a mountain called 


* His majesty deceased in 1772; but the name 
of his successor is unknown to us, 


Geshen ; this is done in order to prevent 
their rebelling against the ruling prince. 
It is, however, comparatively mild with 
that adopted by the Persians, by which 
the younger sons of their monarchs are 
condemned to lose their sight. The estab- 
lished religion of Abyssinia is the Chris- 
tian, though there are besides, Jews, 


Moors, and Pagans. The church is 
governed by an Aduna, similar to our 
archbishop. The Abyssinians are of the 
sect of ria, and have canons and 


monks. They practise the Jewish rites of 
circumcision, nor is polygamy forbidden 
by their civil laws, though contrary to 
the pure doctrines of the gospel. _ As the 
Abyssinians are not far advanced in civi- 
lization, the fact of their eating a slice 
cut from the living ox, need not excite 
our wonder ; that these people eat beef in 
a raw state cannot be questioned ; it is 
not only mentioned by Mr. Bruce, but is 
confirmed by Lobo and Poncet; Lobo 
states, reeking from the beast. On this 
subject we had better say but little. “* Do 
not we (says the Encyclopedia Brit- 
tanica) eat raw oysters within a. second 
of their being separated from the shell ? 
And do not we roast both them end lob- 
sters whilst alive; the barbarity of which 
practice seems to equal that of the Ab: 
sinians? Do not. cooks skin eels whilst 
alive? And do not epicures crimp fish 
for the gratification of their appetites ? 
A custom so batbarously cruel as to reflect 
an everlasting stigma upon a civilized 
nation like ours ?. The following descri 
tion of an Abyssinian feast, from De. 
Bruce, affords a lively picture of the re- 
finement of these people :—The animal 
being tied, so that it cannot move, and 
the skin stripped off, the flesh of the 
buttocks is cut off in solid square pieces, 
without bones or much effusion of blood ; 
and the prodigious noise the animal 
makes is a signal for the company to sit 
down to table. Every man sits between 
two women, having a long knife in his 
hand ; with this he cuts the flesh, while 
the motion of its fibres is yet visible, 
into pieces like dice ; these are laid u: 
pieces of bread made of the grain called 
teff,* after being strongly powdered with 
Cayenne pepper and fossile salt; they 
are then rolled up like as many cartridges, 
the men open their mouths, stooping and 
gaping like idiots, while the women cram 
them so full of these cartridges, that they 
seem every moment in danger of being 
choked, and in proportion to the quantity 
their mouths can hold, and the noise they 
make in chewing, they are held in esti- 


* Commonly used by the Abyssinians instead 
of corn. 
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mation by the co y- All this time 
the animal bleeds but little; but when 
the arteries are cut, and it expires, 
the flesh becomes tough ; and the wretches 
who have the rest to eat, gnaw it from 
the bones like dogs! Mr. Bruce also 
presents us'with an entertaining account 
of the method of keeping off voracious 
anlinials from the king’s palace at Gondar, 
the capital of the empire. ‘‘ An officer 
(says that gentleman) called Serach Mas- 
sery, with a long whip, begins cracking 
and making a noise worse than twenty 
French postilions at the door of the pa- 
lace, before the dawn of day. This 
chases away the hyenas and other wild 
beasts; this too is the signal for the 
king’s rising, who sits in judgment every 
morning fasting; and after that, about 
eight o’clock, he goes to breakfast.” The 
Abyssinians marry at an early age; the 
males when only ten years old, and the 
females still younger. Their houses pre- 
‘seit but a mean appearance, being only 
one story high, and erected with earth, 
lime, ‘and straw. Some are separated by 
hedges, which being mixed with flowers 
and fruit trees, have a pleasing aspect. 
The complexion’of the Abyssinians is, 

ly speaking, of an olive hue; in 
person ‘they are tall and graceful, with 
tegular features. The nobility and per- 
sons’ of distinction, wear a vest either 
of ‘silk or fine cotton, with a scarf. The 
dtéss-of ‘the citizéns is the same, but 
coarser. The lower orders wear a pair of 
cotton drawers, and a scarf which enve- 
yopes the remaining part of the ‘body. 
‘The females are mostly handsome, active, 
‘and of a robust constitution. 

To’ conclude, few countries present a 
‘Wider field for discovery to the traveller 
than Abyssinia; and it must be a source 
of t to every man of knowledge, 
that it should be suffered to remain in so 
unexplored a condition. It is true that 
the ‘difficulty of access into this’ empire, 
and d re therefrom, seem insur. 
‘mountable ‘obstacles to such an under. 
taking ; ‘but in an age like the present, a 
design of this nature ought to be at- 


tempted. 
W. C—y. 





THE FALL OF THE LEAF. 
BY BISHOP HORNE. 
Set the leaves around ‘s‘falling, 
Dry and wither'd to the ground, 


Thus to thoughtless mortals calling, 
In a sad and solemn sound :— 


“Sons of Adam, once in Eden, 
When tike us he blighted fell, 

Hear the lecture we are reading, 
Tis, alas ! the truah we tell. 


« Virgins, much, too much presuming 
On your boasted white and red, 

View us late in beauty blooming, 
Number’d now among the dead. 


« Griping misers nightly waking, 
See the end of all your cars, 

Filed on wings of our own making, 
We have left our owners bare. 


“ Sons of honour, fed on praises. 
Fluttering high in fancied worth ; 

Lo! the fickle air that raises, 
Brings us down to parent earth. 


“ Learned Sopbs, in. systems jaded, 
Who for new ones daily call. 

Cease, at length, by us persuaded 
Every leaf must have its fall. 


“ Youths, though yet no losses-grieve you, 
Gay in health and manly grace, 

Let not cloudless skies deceive you, 
Summer gives to autumn place. 


“Venerable sires, grown hoary, 
Hither turn th’ unwilling eye, 

Think amidst your falling glory, 
Autumn tells a winter nigh. 


“ Yearly in our course returning 
Messengers of shortest stay, 

Thus we preach this truth concerning 
Heaven and earth shall pass away. 


** On the tree of iife eternal, 
Man let a:l thy hopes be stay’d, 
Which alone for ever vernal 
Bears a leaf that shall not fade.” 





GRiscellanies. 


FAMILY FEUDS AND AMERI- 
CAN MANNERS. 


WE copy the following exquisite article, 
which appeared as an advertisement, from 
the Port Gibson Corres t, an United 
States paper, of November 17. We can- 
not but admire the sang froid with which 
‘the deserted husband tells his tale. It is 
the best thing of the kind we have lately 
seen :— 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
« Oh matrimony ! thou art like 

To Jeremiah’s figs— 

The good are very good indecd ; 

The bad—too sour for pigs ! !” 
Whereas, thank God! my wife Ra- 
chel has left my bed ‘and board, for the 
hereafter mentioned provocation ; ‘this is 
to give notice that I will pay no debts of 
her contracting after this date.—We were 
married young ; the match was not of 
Bod own choosing, but a made-up one 

etween our parents, “ dear,”” say: 
her mother, with a nose ke a . 
handle, to her best beloved, ** now if we 
can get our neighbour Charles to consent 
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to a marriage between our Rachel and 
his son, we shall have no more care upon 
our hands, and live the rest of our days 
in undisturbed repose.” Here my beloved 
began to whimper; the truth is, she 
loved, — loved another—and they 
knew it; he had no property, however, 
and that was their only idea of happiness : 
but she could not conceive how they could 
feast in joy upon her misery. * Hold 
your tongue,” says her surly father, 
“don’t you think your parents know 
better how to direct your attachments than 
you do yourself?” ‘ Yes, my dear,” 
says the mother, ‘ you should always be 
governed by your parents—they are old 
and ie grammer and you are too youn 
to think for yourself.” The old dad an 
mam forgot that they were a runaway 
Tove-match at the age of nineteen. But 
poor Rachel said not a word, for she was 
aftaid of her daddy’s cow-hide, that he 
had used sixteen years on nobody's back 
but his daughter’s. She seemed reckless 
of her fate, was almost. stupid, and did 
not know that she could alter it for the 
worse. My father, by uasion: and 
argument, dazzled my fancy with the 
eight n that would be her portion, 
“ which,” said he, ‘¢ put upon the quar- 
ter section which I shall ‘give you, will 
render you independent ; and you are a 
fool if you do not live happily with such 
an angel.” —°* Angel!” said I, but I said 
no more, for my dad (in peace rest his 
ashes!) would ;have flown into a passion 
with the rapidity that powder catches 
fire ;.and its ebullition, like the blaze, 
would scorch me, I-well knew.—We were 
married.’ I thought, as her. father had 
ruled her with so tough a whip, I could 
do it, with a hickory switch, and for my 
leniency gain her everlasting gratitude. 
We have now lived together six years, 
and have had no’offspri 6 except a heart 
uarrel every little while. In truth, i 
ound her more spirited than I imagined ; 
she was always ready to tally word for 
word, and blow for blow; but I never 
used a switch till the other day, always 
taking my open hand. The other day, 
coming home from work, very much fa- 
tigued and hungry, I found my wife in 
rather an Rosin «4 of passion, scolding 
some pigs that had overset the buttermilk. 
“ Rachel,” says I, “* make me some 
coffee.”—** Go to ——!” says she. I 
could not stand this: I had never heard 
her swear before. ‘I will chastise you 
for.that,” says I. ‘¢ Villain,” said she, 
“I'm determined to \bear no more of 
your ill usage. : Instead of using the mild 
aud conciliating language which a hus- 
hand eught to use,-you always endea 


take my niggers with me too, so I will.” 
She said such things so often, that I 
did not regard her, and belaboured her 
handsomely. The next morning,, after 
I had gone out to work, away she bundles 
sure enough, and when I came home at 
noon, I found the house emptied of bag 
and b: e, and all the negroes taken 
but the three that were at work with me, 
I have lived happily since, however ; and 
she may keep all she took, if she will 
stay at her crooked-nose mammy’s, and 
never trouble my house again. 
T. JOHNSTONE. 
Lawrence County, Miss. 
Nov. 1, 1825. 


ENGLAND FIFTY, YEARS AGO, 
In seventy years the people of Great 
Britain have advanced full eight millions, 
In twenty-five. years, the number of inha« 
bited houses in. England and Waics alone 
have advanced one half. Fifty years age 
the very existence of canals was a matter 
of incredulity. Fifteen millions of:public 
wealth have now been profitably absorbed 
by these mighty ducts; and at least half 
as much more is at this hour destined for 
their formation. Fifty years ago there 
was hardly a steam engine in the king- 
dom; there cannot: now be less than, 
twelve thousand—a creation of power 
equal to at least a quarter of a milliou, of 
horses—an en which, in a single days 
would have raised up. the great Pyramid 
of Egypt. Fifty years ago, our.annyal 
export of manufactured. cotton. did. not, 
amount to a quarter of a million in. values 
it has now swollen to nearly pk jc tg 
In the same. period, our exported woollens, 
in defiance of Saxon, Prussian, §panish,, 
and American competition, have advanced 
more than two millions. Fifty years ago, 
our imports of raw silk were..only three, 
hundred thousand pounds in weight; 
they are.now nearly three millions, , Fifty 
years ago,.our export of iron was hardly, 
twelve thousand tons; it is now, about, 
ten times as much. Fifty years ago, our 
exports of linen were about four millions 
of yards ; they arenow nearly forty millions. 
Fifty years ago, the whole value of our ex- 
ported produce, both native and foreign, 
was just fifteen millions of money;—the 
valueiof British produce exported, alone, 
is now more than fifty millions—A hun. 
dred and fifty years ago, says old Tucker, 
there were only. two or three vessels in, 
Scotland above two hundred. tons ;. our 
whole tonnage isnew more than a quarter 
of a million, employing 20,000 souls. A 
hundred and fifty years ago, says Chalmers, 
the whole navy of Britain did not amount 





to beat me into measures—touch me with. 


that whip, F will leave your house, and 


to a hundred thousand tons ; it is. new at 
least three millions of tons, empleying 
about two hundred thousand souls. 
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AVALANCHES. 


Ow the 12th day (Jan. 6, 1826,) an im- 
mense avalanche of snow detached itself 
like a thunderbolt, at two o’clock in the 

from the summit of the moun- 
tain which overlooks the village of Porta, 
in the Eastern Pyrenees, and_ dragged 
with it the greater part of a wood which 


was in its passage. Several houses were * 


overthrown by the re of the air, and 
others crushed uniet the weight of an 
enormous quantity of snow, trees and 
rocks. Part of the inhabitants had time 
to fly on hearing the first noise made by 
the breaking away of the avalanche. 
When the noise of the tempest had 
ceased, the fugitives to look upon 
the situation in which ’ found them- 


SHEET: 
calbelit 
let 
ridea 
at 
fH 


mountains of the Pyrenees, and 


were su by an avalanche on Mount 
Ahulia, but extricated themselves. On 
the 22nd, a great mass of snow fell from 
the same mountain, and buried under it 


the post from E with 17 persons, 
and 15 loaded s e of them were 
able to make their way out, and extri- 


cated the others. 





ANECDOTE OF GEORGE III. 


WueEn his late majesty, George ITI., was 
repairing his palace at Kew, one of the 
workmen, a pious character, was particu- 
larly noticed by bis majesty. One Mon- 
day morning the king went as usual to 
watch the progress of the work, and not 

the man in his usual place, he in- 
quired the reason of his absence. He was 
at first answered evasively by the work- 
men ; at last, however, they acknowledged 
that not having been able to complete a 
particular job on the Saturday night, they 


had returned: to finish it on te Susday 
morning, which this man refusing to do, 
had been dismissed from the employment. 
‘¢ Send for him back immediately,” said 
the king, “the man who refuses te do 
his ordinary work on the Lord’s day is 
the man for me.” 





PORTUMNA CASTLE. 


THE site of Portumna Castle, the resi- 
dence of the once powerful family of 
Clanricarde, and now the property of the 
Marquis of Clanricarde, was recently 
burned down, occasioning a loss of pro- 
perty to the amount of £50,000. It was 
situated about fifteen miles from Nenagh ; 
it was what might be termed a large cas- 
tellated house, with two square towers, 
and probably teceived its exterior from 
about the time of James I. or Charles I., 
possibly from the great Marquis of Clan- 
Ticarde. At that time the family sy met 
twenty-eight out of the thirty hundreds 
of Galway, and the rent-roll, when good 
land was two shillings an acte, was no 
less than £26,000 per annum. 

Much of the fittings up of the house, 
eeilings, &c. a) to be not more 
modern than the time of Charles II, 
heavy and fantastical. In one of the 
great rooms of the castle, Lord Stafford, 
when Lord Lieutenant, held a Court of 

aims, to ob ev to e 
his title to his Sans” are bg thd 
good oe of the family; one of the 

t Marquis is interesting, both as an 
istorical record, and as an effort ‘Of art. 
The ladies are vile vulgar 


nobler one from the battlemeuts. e 
Park is extensive, well wooded, and has 
the Shannon for its boundary, and within 
it are the remains of an extensive abbey, 
among which is the. church of 
Portumna. The entrance is a fine 


rid Ea 

Lord earde’s steward is said to 
have communicated the late disaster to 
him in these terms :—‘* May it please 
your Lordship, O! my Lord! prepare 
your ed for a shock-Portumna is 
burnt !”” 





A cERTAIN wealthy apothecary being 
engaged in some of the building i 
lations in Mary-le-bone, it was w = 
served of him, that he had run away 
from the pestle and was got into the 
mortar. ¢ 
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HFMonument to Robert Hergusson the Boer. 


THE spot which contained the ashes of 
poor Robert Fergusson, the Scottish 
who died young in life, but rich in 
remained for a long time without any mo- 
nument to mark Stat to the eyeof the in- 
Hind strangers and it was reserved tothe 
spirit of Burns to repair this na- 
which was a disgrace to 
the lead gave him birth. 
Fergusson was Suried in the cemetery 
attached to the Canongate Church, Edin- 
burgh s and, says Dr. Currie, in his life 
of Burna, “In relating the incidents of 
Our poet's life in Edinburgh, we ought to 
= mentioned the sentiments of 
= o with which ae out 
ve predecessor Fergusson, 
ome: hem ashes he obtained home to 
erect a humble monument, which will be 
viewed by minds with no com. 
mon interest, and which will awake in 
the bosom of kindred genius many a high 
emotion.” 


op ee mage ene eee 

cularly. 

On-one fideor it By te 
cial grant of the managers 


Burns, who erected this stone, this burial- 
enti for ever sacred to = 
‘ergusson ;” on 
other aide is the followies inscription and 
epitaph, written by Burns himself -— 


“ Here lies Robert F 
Sept. 5, 1761 ; died Oct. eu ib 7 a 


awh, snap nmeeat , hor pompous 
y— 
No storied urn, nor animated bust ! 
This simple stone directs pale Scotia's 
way 
: So pan ber emus o’er her poet’s 
dust.” 





__ rete monument of Fergusson has 
laced a tribute to Burns himself, 
with is inscription :— 


“To the memory of Robert Burns, the 
‘Ayahire bard. 


“oO, 7 Burns! the man, the bri- 
er |— 

And art thou gone, and fot ever ? 

And hast thou cross’d unknown 


river 
> ‘Life’s dreary bound ? 
Like thee, wae shall we find anither, 
The world around ? 


“Go to sculptur’d tombs, ye great 
Ina’ ry wor eh raven g ’ 
But by the honest turf I'll wait, 
Thou man of worth { 
And weep the sweetest poet’s fate 
E’er lived on earth.” 





The Selector; 


on, 
CHOICE EXTRACTS FROM 
NEW WORKS. 


POWER OF INSECTS. 


Havine laid before shen nn 
that I can collect wi appa- 
ratus of muscles Slocombe in insects, 
I shall next say something upon 


wer of that apparatus in leaping 
mr this power is not confined to 
that ‘circumstance. The flea, not 
remarkable for its compressed form, 
bling it to glide between the hairs of 
animals, and its elastic coat of 


which it can resist the ordinary pressure. 
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of the fingers, than for, its. muscular 


strength, has attracted: notice on this ac- - 


count from ancient times. Mouffet re- 
lates that an ingenious English mechanic, 
named Mark, made a golden-chain of the 
length of a finger, with a lock and key, 
which was dragged by a fleas;—he had 
heard of another that was harnessed to a 
golden chariot, which it drew with the 
greatest ease. Another English workman 
made an ivory coach, with six horses, a 
coachman on the seat with a dog between 
his legs, a postilion, four ‘persons in the 


also was dragged by a singe Se At 


such a spectacle one ly know 
which most to-admire,. the and 
agility of the insect, or the. of 


- ae anata - @ flea 
of a moderate size ing a silver can- 
non on wheels, that vention es 
its own weight, which, being charged with 
owder, was'fired without the fléa appear- 
ot Many. caterpillars are ac- 
customed to extend their bodies from a 
twig, supported merely by the four hind 
feet, in one fixed attitude, cither in an 
oblique, horizontal, or vertical direction, 
either upwards or downwards, and that 
for four hours together. We may con- 
ceive what prodigious muscular force 
must be exerted upon this occasion, by 
reflecting that the most expert rope- 
dancer, thon h endued with the power of 
ing with his feet, like a bird with 

Fis awe, could not maintain himself in 
a horizontal position even for. au instant. 
Bradley asserts that he has seen a stag- 
beetle carry a wand half a yard long and 
half an, inch thick, and carry it several 
yards. Some insects have re pm of 
resisting re in a wonderful degree. 
If you oe common dung-chafer ( geo- 
trupes ) in_your hand,.and press it with 
all your strength, you will find-with what 
wonderful force it resists you, and that 
youican ‘scarcely overcome the counterac- 
tion, and retain the insect in. your hand. 
Was [were] it not for this quality, the 
grub of the gad-fly must be crushed pro- 
bably in passing through the anal sphinc- 
tér of the horse. But that of elophilus 
tenas affords a more ‘surprising instance 


ef this power of counteraction :—an inha- E 


bitant of muddy pools, it has occasionally 
been taken up with the water used in 
paper-making, and strange to say, accord- 
ing to Linné, has resisted, without injury, 
the immense pressure given to the sur- 
rounding pulp: like leather-coat Jack, 
mentioned by Mr. Bell, who, from ‘a: si« 
milar force of muscle, could suffer: car- 
riages to drive over him without receiving 
any injury.’ Almost as remarkable is’ 
the-state. of extreme-relaxation into whictr 


the muscles of some larva fall, when their 
animation is suspended ; and the revived 
tension to which a subsequent resumption 
of the vital powers restores them. Bonnet 
having suspended the animation of the 
caterp of sphinz ligustri, by keeping 
it submerged, squeezed it between his 
fingers, until it_ had wholly lost its cylin- 
drical form, and was as flat and supple as 
the empty finger of a glove ; yet in less 
than an hour the very same caterpillar 
became as firm, as compact, as cylindrical, 
and, in short, as well as though it had 
never been submitted to treatment so 
rough. 

It is fortunate that animals ot a large 
size, as has been well remarked, especially 
noxious ones, have not ‘been endowed 
with a muscular power proportionable to 
that of insects. A cookchafer, respect 
being had to their size, would be siz 
times stronger than a horse; and if the 
elephant, as ‘Linné has | observed, was 
strong in proportion to, the stag-beetle, it 
would be able to pull up rocks by the 
root, and to level. mountains: Were the 
lion and the tiger as strong and. as swiit 
for their magnitude as the cicindela and 
the carabus, nothing could have escaped 
them by precaution, or withstood ‘them 
by strength. Could the::ciper and the 
rattlesnake move with® rapidity and force 
equivalent to that of the Ju/us and scolo« 
pendra, who could: have avoided their 
venomous bite ?. But the'CreaTor in 
these: little creatures has, matiifested ‘his 
Almighty rowEn, in: shewing what: he 
could have done he so'willed:; and 
his GoopNEss in not creating the higher 
animals endued with powers and velocity 
upon the same scale with: that of insects, 
which would probably :bave: caised the 
early desolation of the world that lie ‘has 

e. From this instance we may con- 
jecture, that after the resurrection, our 

ies, by a.change <in ‘the structure! and 
cotnposition of their muscular. fibre—for 
we know .that. their locomotive powers 
snd organs, as far as; the muscle is cons 
cerned, will then be of a very different 
nature—may: become fitted for motions 
and a potent: agency of which we have 
now no. conception.—-Kirby and Spence's 


OPIE THE PAINTER. 


WE were much entertained also by that 
unlicked cub of a carpenter Opie, who 
was now most ludicrously exhibited by 
his keeper, Wolcot—a wild animal of. 
St. Agnes, caught among the tin-works. 
An incidental touch of his character, as 
staring in wonderment: at an old: family 
portrait hath already suggested to my 
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readers an idea of his clownishness, which, 
indeed, was so unique, as to defy all 
description. Not to pick his teeth, with 
a fork at dinner time, nor at breakfast. to 
“ clap his vingers” into the sugar-basin, 
&c. &¢. were instructions of Wolcot, at 
a subsequent stage (I might say) of Opie’s 
life, when breakfast-rooms and saloons 
and drawing-rooms were thrown open to 
his excellence. At the moment of which 
I tow speak, the manners of every ser- 
vant’s hall in Cornwall were infinitely 
superior to Opie’s. The strongest indica- 
tions of his genius first appeared at Mi- 
thian (Mr. Nankivells’s mansion-house 
at St. Agnes), as Mr. N. himself informed 
me. At Mithian (where his sister lived 
in service) he would frequently introduce 
himself on some pretence or other, where 
he was observed to take a sly peep upon 
a farming piece, and then go hastily away. 
Tt was a crowded picture ; I knew it we 
But, after three or four such glances to 
refresh his memory, he had made a correct 
sketch of the whole. He then drew an 
exact likeness of old Mrs, Nankivell’s 
cat. Dr. Wolcot was desired to notice 
the .boy’s movements and manners ; and 
had no sooner seen the cat, than he cried 
out in rapture, “evpyra !” and foretold 
the future destinies of the lad with all the 
enthusiasm of a het, and from that 
instant afforded him every possible as- 
sistance. “i father was glad to part 
with him, © He said, ‘* the boy was Fey 
for nothing—could never make a wheel- 
bartow—was always gazing upon cats, 
and staring volks in the face.”" The 
young limner’s onset was most auspicious. 
Athis first setting out at Falmouth (where 
it was Wolcot’s pride to exhivit him) he 
collected upwards of thirty guineas ; and 
Wolcot was one day surprised to see him 
ro about upon the floor, where a 
quantity of money lay scattered. “See 
here (says Opie), here be I, wolving in 
gould.” It was then Wolcot brought the 
boy to me, and prevailed on me to sit 
to him for my portrait—a picture now 
before my eyes, valuable, unquestionably, 
as one of the first efforts of genius, Opie 
was a guest of our servants; and it was 
the task of a faithful servant (who died 
not many years since at about the of 
ninety,) it was her tasx to entertain him. 
In_ his progress through the county, 
passing one gentleman’s seat to 
another, he was, of course, hospitabl 
treated ; but he made cruel havoc wit 
female beauty. Dexterous as a Turk “in 
taking A. head, or a head and phpule 
ers, an representing featu an 
(with the lower orders) ores their rca and 
character, he could not catch a trait of 
feminine grace or delicacy. To a lady of 


our party, on whom -he first. tried. his 
hand —‘* Shaant I draa ye as ye be 2” 
was a question not soon to be forgotten. 
He had hit her likeness, but had lost all 
the fine expression of her countenatice.— 
Invited to breakfast with Mrs. Boscawen, 
Dr. Wolcot, had solemnly charged .him 
not to “clap his vingers into the sugar- 
basin.” The temptation, howevcr,. was 
too strong for Opie ;—he had more re- 
spect (he said) for his ‘* grammar’s old 
rule ‘touch oo pa ol than. for Weiser 
recepts,”’—The enthusiastic patroness 
pa, Mrs. Boscawen, found a ready 
apology for Opie’s rudeness.—Polwhile’s 
Traditions and Recollections. 


MUMMY.-PITS. 


WE now went to see the mummy-pits ; 
it is impossible to conceive a more singu- 
lar and astonishing sight than a tomb,.of 
this description. Imagine'a cave of con- 
siderable magnitude filled up with heaps 
of dead. bodies in all direetions, and in 
the most whimsical attitudes; some with 
extended arms, others holding out a. right 
hand, and apparently in the attitude of 
addressing you; some prostrate, others 
with their heels sticking up in.the air ; 
at,every step you thrust your foot through 
a body or crush a head. _ Most of. the bo- 
dies are enveloped with linen, coated with 
gum, &c. for their better: preservation, 
Some of the linen is of a ssaars remark, 
ably fine, far.surpassing what is made.in 
Egypt at this day, and proving that their 
manufactures must have arrived at.a 
degree of excellence.. Many of the bodies, 
robably of the lower:orders, are simply, 
Fried, without any envelopement,.. Innus 
merable ‘fragments of. small idols are 
scattered about; they are mostly hu- 
man figures of Osiris, about two inches 
long, with the hook and scourge in either, 
hand ; some are of stone, some of haked 
earthenware, and others of blue pottery. 
Excepting so odd and extraordinasy an 
exhibition, few of the common .tombs 
which were most likely for the. poorer, 
class of natives, are worth seeing, as none, 
of them are ornamented in any way whate. 
ever; the bodies are stowed in. compact, 
masses, tier on tier, always crossing each 
other. In some instances we found. the 
hair quite perfect. It was in a.tomb of 
this deactintion that some of the di 
found a beautiful net-work, com of. 
long blue beads, hollow, with threads. 
passed through them ; the parts of, the, 
net hanging down over the shoulders, 
and all emanating from a scarabeeus The.. 
baicus, which was-on the crown of the. 
head ; it was found on the head of a fe-, 
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male mummy.—Irby and Mangles’ Tra- 
velsin Egypt and Nubia.. 


CIRCASSIAN AND GEORGIAN 
WOMEN. 


WE witnessed a melancholy scene the 
few last days we were here (Hamah) ; 


rgia were brought to 

be sold as slaves, or mistresses, to such 
wealthy Turks as could afford to bida high 
sum for such unfortunate victims. These 
poor girls were lodged in the cells conti- 
ee ours; they were mostly between 
= belay years $ age ieve were 
younger, t twelve, were 
all exceedingly pretty, with black spark- 


the fancy of travellers, heightened by the 
difficulty they have pn found io get 
them, from 


especially when it is known that these 
4 are allowed a plurality of wives. 
gl by arith Tes at o oe for one 

a when fourteen purses, 
each purse being five hundred Seaton 
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the rival bidders. We 
ri idates for purchasing, of 
ears of age, while the 
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character with the rest of their treatment, 
consisting only of a loaf of bread and a 
small piece of cheese twice a day; and 
although we were buying oranges at only 
two paras (a halfpenny) each, we never 
saw one amongst them all. ‘Whenever 
the owners went abroad, they locked their 
charge up in the cells and carried away 
the ey. Being returned from one of 
their tours through the town, we heard 
some bitter lamenting in the cell next to 
Sve eee fe Ler et 
One e young t to 
sold, and consequently from 
her sister and companions. The mode of 
conducting those girls from town to town 
is on toe hon “ine. tees had 
been brought from Georgia, being ex- 
posed for sale at all the principal towns 
as they came along; they were now des- 
tined for Damascus, where it was thought 
a good mart would be found for them ; 
they set out on their melancholy journey 
two days before we did. Bruce has given 
some account of the Georgian and C 

sian women, and in this instance he comes 
much nearer the truth than Velaeg, 





SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Zournals 


THE SHIPWRECK. 
Dvurine the months of February and 
March, in the year 18—, the coast of 
Kent was visited by a succession of vio- 
tity of damage to the shippi vil- 
lages on the sea-coast “then had been 


, but rushing through the sky, in 
pun Tans a huge black mass ever and 
anon came up upon the blast, driving away 
from east to west, and sending forth a 
shower of hailstones, which beat in my 
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sheep were all cowering under the hill- 
top for shelter, with their backs turhed 
towards the storm, and huddled Cleoel 
together ; and the shepherds either too 

their places beside them, or ran home to 
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thelr different houses, among the glens 
and hollows near. It was, indeed, a day 
in which no one who could find a roof to 
cover him would have chosen to be abroad ; 
so boisterous was the gale, and so. keen 
eee Bre raP red cauth BM orabcrs 
sleet which rode from time to time upon 
it. 

It is impossible for one whose habita- 
tion, though it be shut out from a view 
of the ocean, stands within the sound of 
its waves, when they are in wrath, not to 
think with peculiar anxiety, during every 

r mariners who 
ce. To-day, in 


several large India-men had been seen at 
a late hour last night not far from the 
Point of Dungeness. 


The town of Folkestone 
devoted to utter destruction. noun 
was ning through its lower streets, 
ewecping a ive and dead substances be- 
fore it ; the fishing vessels which had 


‘moored in the Saitone were ving 
the 


Pts 


been 
and dry, far up the side of the 
cr faing in broken fragments upon 


3 whilst the inhabitants, who had 
with difficulty escaped, were 


in the upper pens ef the town, to watch 
with gri dismay the progress of a 
power to which human ingenuity could 
oppose no obstacle. All this was awful 


which she made way, rapidly but 
not without falling ev pata bs 
and oe 2 eae t ber i truth, 
manifest, t ii persis: 

on, she must run ashore several ay a 
this side of Deal; and of that her crew 
geen be as fully convinced as those 
who watched her from the land. 


3 but my fears were too much iron. 


alive for the brave men who were em- 
barked in ships, to think much of the 
state of those who suffered only from a 
loss of p' ye 
1 look pant first towards the 
Downs, and afi 8 in the direction of 
Dun From the former point the 
fleet entitely disappeared. Many I 
saw stranded upon the shore ; others hed 
probably escaped ‘to a more safe anchor- 
age; and those which had endeavoured 
to beat out to sea, were just visible on 
the lower part of the Goodwins. The 
waves were dashing over their broken 
hulls, and their very masts were hidden, 
as ev breaker, of a size somewhat 
liager ten the rest, burst upon them. 
For them and for their crews there was 
no hope—all must all did 
before I quitted my station. In 
direction of Diucgesens, again, only 
one ship could bedescried. She had suc- 
ceeded, apparently, in working out before 
the storm had reached its height ; and 
now having secured sea-room, was endea- 
vouring to scud, either for the Downs or 
the river. Her top-gallant-masts were all 
ck; the only sail hoisted was the 
-top-sail, and that close-reefed ; under 


( The narrator returned 
sallied out at nine o’clock in the 
pte the Indiaman fared; he then 

us — el 
I had not Sal iain she of the 
hill, when the of 
amidst the roar 


! 
it 


and beheld the ship, her masts gone 
her hull broken, in the midst of the 
breakers, at the distance of a full mile 
and a half from the land. Another 
sole sal clea’ ticle Planks, ~ 
8 now to ve 
upon the shingle. A sort of” rending 
poe! awh fronf the a ine 
stan’ isappeared. e split u 
into fragment and of the Hiving ciate 
tures which had hitherto clung to her, 
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the majority found a gtave amid the 
surf. 


There. are few spectacles more appal- 
ling, and at the same time more full of 
deep excitation, than that of a shipwreck. 
Not only is your attention drawn to the 
vessel and its crew, but the hurry and 
bustle on shore, the real synipathy dis- 
played by ay vuln ne Frye ap; 
pearance little s ry could be au 
—the cries, ind tedhaiteatiana, and th 
ments of the crowd—all tend to give to 
the thing a degree of additional interest, 
which, in sober earnest, it hardly requires. 
It is enough to see a number of our fel- 
low-creatures hovering on the brink of 
eternity, without having our feelings ad- 
ditionally worked upon by the proceed. 
ings of those around 

A was now raised for boats. 
Where is the Dauntless 2” shouted 
one, * High and ay. exclaimed another. 
“Is the Nancy safe?” ‘“ No, she is in 
pieces.” 80 it was, that not a boat 
or barge of all that usually lay at anchor 
in the harbour could be brought on the 
instant into play. But the Kentish 
fishermen are not restrained from action 
by trifle. ‘+ Launch the Dauntless”— 
*¢ Down with the Sisters”—‘ There lies 
the Pilot,” were echoed from mouth to 
mouth ; and in half a second, a hundred 
Kiands were at work, hauling the boats 
named from the beach, where the ebb 
tide had left them, and rolling them along 
the shingle. ‘‘ Hurrah, hurrah,” was 


tiow the only word uttered. Down they in 


came over the loose stones, till they neared 
the — of the waves, hog o- having 
wat a receding billow, the —_ 
party which dragged them hurled them 

to the breakers, whilst half a dozen 
stout fellows sprung into each, as it rose 
upon the foam. ‘“ God speed ye, God 
speed ye—away, away,” and away they 
went. But the next wave was fatal to 
two of them. Over they rolled, bottom 
upwards, and the crews were dashed upon 
the beach. The third, however, rode it 
out. She bore one lantern in her bow and 
another in her stern ; and it was truly a 
nervous thing to watch these lights ap- 
pearing and disappearing, as the brave 

t rose and fell with the rise and fall of 
the waters. 

In the meanwhile, many eyes were 
eagerly turned towards the water-mark, 
with the expectation of discovering some 
Haman creature who might be washed 
ashore on a plank or raft. All such, 


however, came tenantless. Either the had 


beings who had clung to them lost their 
hold, or not expecting the ship to part so 
suddenly as she did, they neglected the 
precaution of making themselves fast to 


the spars. Our best hope, accordingly, 
centred in our own boat, which we saw 
bravely making her way ; the tide being 
in her favour, though the wind was 
against her, At length she appeared to 
have fgained her utmost limit. There 
she lingered, rising and falling, her lights 
lancing and disappearing to our unspeak- 
able terror, for a full quarter of an hour ; 
when having, as it would seem, done her 
utmost, she put about, and magle towards 
land. Twenty torches were held up to 
guide her. Her progress was like that of 

e lightning, and her crew having watched 
the opportunity, she mounted upon the 
top of a wave, and rushed, with all its 
white foam, far up the beach. Then our 
party running in, seized her by the bow, 
and so securing her against, the ebbing, 
in three seconds she was safe. . 

The search which her dauntless rowers 
had undertaken, proved all but fruitless. 
So complete was the wreck, that they 
could not discern any single portion of 
the Indiaman more attractive than the 
rest. Nothing could be observed, indeed, 
in the darkness of the night, except float- 
ing boards, all of them without occu- 

ts ; and hence their sole success was 
n saving the life of one man, whom 
found ing to a hen-coop, and a 
deal exhaust 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


F ven amiagh OF SHERIDAN. 
NSTANCEs of the ruli ien stron; 
death are eden one of Rabe 
lais’ sportiveness and wit to the last are 
familiar to every one ; such as his dress- 
ing himself in a domino a short time be- 
fore he died, and sitting in it by his 
bedside, in order when asked why he com- 
mitted so ill-timed an extravagance, he 
might reply, “ Beati qui in Domini mo- 
pe AE snete te of Malherbe, who 
was critical toa furious degree, is, ps, 
not so well known as those of Rabelais. 
An hour before his death (says Bayle), 
after he had been two hours in an agony, 
he awakened on a sudden to reprove his 
y, who waited upon him, for usi 
a word that was not good French; an 
when his confessor reprimanded him for 
it, he told him he could not help it, and 
that he would defend the purity of the 
French tongue until death. ‘When his 
confessor painted the joys of Paradise, 
with no extraordinary uence, . 
asked him if he did not feel a vehement 
desire to enjoy such bliss, Malherbe, who. 
been more attentive to the holy man’s 
manner than to his matter, captiously re- 
plied, “‘ Speak no more of, it ; your. bad, 
style disgusts me.” He was critical to 
last gasp. Poor Sheridan, like Rabelais, in 
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the midst of all ‘his miseries,  aeage bee 
his pleasantry, and his perception of the 
ridiculous, almost as long as life lasted. 
When lying on his death-bed, Mr. R. 
W., the solicitor, a gentleman who has 
been much favoured in wills, waited on 
him ; after the general legatee hid left 
the room, another friend came in, to whom 

idan said, “My friends have been 
very kind in calling upon me, and offer. 
ing their services in their respective ways ; 
Dick W. has just been here with his 
will-making face.” 

: London Magazine. 





SOUTH AMERICAN THEATRI- 
CALS. 


Ow my return to our inn in the evening, 
I saaiahy eat Tady of a fifty, and 
exceedi' ly; she e almost ev 

language in ‘the world, vat and was, pics| 
ing to her own representation, the most 
intimate friend of all the great ladies in 
the four quarters of the globe. She had 
just tra by land California, 
whete a friend and fellow-traveller of hers 
Had died ; she had passed thus unprotect- 
ed, through regions inhabited by cannibal 
tribes, accompanied only by an Indian 
girl, bre ee ea been eaten. We 
were t the way of spending our 
evening, and one of us propose port to 
the theatre ; to our infinite surprise and 
amusement, she told us that there actu- 
ally was a theatre-at Pueblo Viejo, that 
the manager gave himeelf-out forthe first 
musician at the Court of Madrid, and 
that there was to be a performance tliat 
very evening. She was tired and would 
riot go, but I was too eager to know what 
sort of a thing the theatre of Pueblo Viejo 
could be, to hesitate for a moment. 

was conducted to a shed, constructed in 
the same style as the others, at the door 
of which was placed a table with a candle 
upon it, and a boy who stood yawning and 
waiting for the arrival of spectators. 
“You are the first,” said he, “ and it is 
very late.”“¢ Well, I will come again.” 
Iteturned in half an hour, and found, to 
my great regret, that there would be no 
performance, tnere being, unfortunately, 
no audience. The boy said the people 
were all gone to the fete of Pueblo Neuvo. 
I was determined, if ible, to see the 
Theatre, and I en boldly. The pit 
ia open to the heavens, the walls are form- 
ed of canes covered with leaves, and the 
stages and scenery as wretched as can be 
imagined. The Prima Donna, who, if 
she was nothing else, was at least a white, 
stood in her little room divesting herself 
of the sock, or buskin, and of all her 
splendours; I bowed. to. her, and the 


meagre appearance of her face strongly in- 
clined me to invite her to supper.—Jdid. 





TO A LADY, 
Dyno sighs, 
Tearful eyes, 
Souls about to sever— 
Flaming darts, 
Broken bearts— 
These things I leave for ever. 


May you find 
Heart and mind 
With peace and joy o’erflowing. 
While you live 
May you give 
All your thoughts to virtue ; 
Then when time 
Steals your prime, 
Nought shall have power to hurt you. 
Philomathic Journal. 


She Gatherer. 


“fam but a Gatherer'ana disposer of other 
men's stuff.” — Wottox. 





THE following epitaph, written by the 
poet Cowper, on Thomas Abbott Ha-’. 
milton (who died in 1788), is in the 
church-yard of Newport-Pagnell, Bucks : 
*¢ Pause here, and think; a monitory 
thyme c 
Demands one moment of thy fleeting 


time ; 
Consult life’s silent clock, thy bound- 
ing vein, 
Seems it to say, Life here has long to 
ign ? 


reign ? 
Hast thou the vigour of thy youth ? 


an eye 

That beams delight? a heart untaught 
to sigh ? 

Yet fear ; youth oftimes, healthful and 
at ease, 

Anticipates a day it never sees ; 

And many a tomb, like Hamilton's, 
rem thee fc | 1 

Proclaims, for an early 
=m W. CowPreEr.” 





A LETTER, with the following supers 
scription, was put up in the w of 
the post-office, Margate, on the 3rd of 
August, 1821 :— 

“To Mr. Edward Bennett, batheing ; 
at Margate, Kent. Mr. Postman, plese 
to make inquiry conserning the above, as~ 
I have not got S evee addres.” 

it was eventually claimed by the right. 
owner, after having been ted there: 
for afew days. —~ wnt 








ROYAL BON MOT. 


THERE is abroad a Royal bon-mot, 
which, strange to say, has not found its 
way into the news The King, on 


hearing some one Neclare that Moore had the 


murdered Sheridan, observed, “ I won’t 
aay that Mr. Moore has murdered Sheri- 
we but he has certainly atéempled his 


ANECDOTE OF GARRICK. 


Iw-1759, Dr. paring aati ma 
titled, “ To*David cet Oo the 
humble Petition of I, behalf 


and Sister.” the 'f 
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THE SIGN OF THE TUMBLE 
DOWN DICK IN THE BOROUGH. 


Turis sign was set up in London and 
other places on the restoration of Charles 
Second, and was intended as a bur- 
lesque on Richard Cromwell, who had 
too — simplicity and to ma- 
the reins of government which de- 

ved on him on thé death of his 


: T. 8. B. 


littmann 


Kixo-Hexay. VIL: not more known 
instrument 


If "tis true, as you say, that I've injured °24 


s 
TM change all my nets oon, and I hope 
May Ce Joh ans. datiets, as well as 


men, 

eee teers 
pen 

Most devou I wish may both have 
ey blr foes 


‘Ad that Z may be never mistaken for U. 


—- 


EPIGRAM — 
On een epee @ tomb. 


Hear both oe my life, 


Tur Marechal de Faber, at a siege, was 
pointing ox out a particular place with his 
off whe whe inete aoa whi 

tan atret out 
another, he continued ils diapouree <4 

_ EPITAPH 
On. Miss Eliza S——r, aged 18, in 
Farnham Church-yard. 
Aprroacn with awe the mansions of 
the dead, 
And at the grave's drear bourn thy foot- 
_ Steps tread, 

or those ravages of fate and 
Where worth lies buried in its loveliest 


Where youth's extinguished fires no 


burn, 
And beauty slumbers in the mouldering 
urn, 


M guard the consecrated ground, 
And Steed as lovely blow for ever 
round, ° X: Y. 


A PRIOR ENGAGEMENT. : 
Mr. Goonatt, a anal assintant at 
ton, the morning he married Miss 


RUSTIC POLITENESS. 


Tnx father of the present Lord Abi 
don, who Sng remarkable for the 





The Encyclopedist, No. Il ; Janet on Ima- 
gination; F.R. Y.; P.T.W; and Clavis, in 
oar next. 

Several Communications have been received 
daring the werk, answers to which, as well as te 
several previous favours, shall - aaa ay 
week. 
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